N URSE R Y N EE 1 ) LEW ORK. 
Bv Frances Epps. 


\ generation or two back, needlework was taught as an im- 
portant “ branch ” of education, for it was considered a mark of 
breeding that a girl should be skilful and dainty in the use of 
her needle. The sight, and odour, of the lavender-scentecl 
specimens we possess of the fine needlework and embroidery of 
the time, lying perhaps in our grandmother’s delicately kept 
workbox, call up a vision of leisured, unsparing industry, that 
seems very far removed from the spirit of our own busy age, 
when a general feeling obtains that there is neither time nor 
necessity for needlework, now that lives are so full of varied 
occupations and interests, from schooldays onwards, and sew- 
ing-machines, ready-made garments, and presents are so good 
and so cheap. Hence, little or no provision being made for in- 
struction in the art, we hear constantly of children “ hating ” 
needlework, of girls, book-learned and accomplished in many 
ways, growing up to motherhood with but small idea of mending 
or making, to the great hindrance of economical management ; 
ignorant of the real rest to tired nerves and brain to be found 
in the sewing of a long seam, or in the regular click of the 
knitting needles ; missing too the real pleasure to be found in 
the manufacture of the useful little presents that come so grace- 
fully and acceptably to those we love, as the result of personal 
effort. 

Perhaps the present widespread distaste to needlework may 
be partly a sort of reaction from the opinion held by many 
before the days of higher education for women, that the chief 
aim and object in life for a girl on leaving school, was to sit at 
home and do fancy work, and that it was an act of extravagance 
to “ put out ” any sort of family needlework that could be done 
at home. Happily the wider, fuller education now given to girls 
tends to prevent the possibility of their settling down to such a 
poor narrow life, and public opinion no longer requires mothers 
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to toll unceasingly at their children’s doth, u 
urges upon them the duty of beina emn ,‘ athes ’ but rather, it 
as means will allow ; and by giving ? v ^ ° f labour * a s far 
anxiously seek it, the house-mother Secure" r° t J° Se who 80 
and responsibilities that arc peculiarly her own™ ” <i “ Ucs 

fact that must be faced, that when girls" Irc^ard^T * 

books the greater part of the day, preDarino- fn - * k their 

after another, needlework as a' subiert t 1 ^ examination 

appear on the school time-table at all. and also X the"™ 
few leisure hours of each day it is not . , 1 

employment for eyes and hand’s already perhapH’vLTrdned 
and cramped ; dancing, gymnastics, walking, or any interestin' 
and amus.ng games, naturally suggest themselves as more fittinl 
recreation But there are Saturdays and long holidays, and ff 
a taste and liking for the pleasures of the needle, together with 
a fair amount of proficiency in its use, has been fostered before 
the arduous work of the modern schoolgirl begins, we may 
reasonably count upon some of the holiday hours for the practice 
that is so necessary for progress. 

It is clear, then, that the taste and proficiency required must 
be attained in the nursery, and not without considerable expen- 
diture of time and thought — patience, too, perhaps— on the part 
of the mother, or whoever she deputes to take her place. For 
the casual tacking of long hem or seam, or interminable patch- 
work, will not tend to foster a liking for needlework ; it seems to 
suggest weary uninteresting hours, pricked and tired little 
fingers — perhaps, alas ! red eyes. As the primary object in view 
— above and beyond the never ceasing educational training which 
is the beginning and end of all that happens in the nursery is 
to create an interest, an enthusiasm for the needle, the subject 
must be made as pleasant as possible, and its difficulties attacked 
one by one in the most gradual manner. 

In the first place, the little one should be started wit a rea ) 
good workbox, one that it will be a pride and joy to s.eep u 
order, with the tiny silver thimble, blunt-pointed scissors, bodkin, 
tape-measure, needlebook, always in their place rca y ° r 
The glow of satisfaction with which the smal^ w„er w,U pi « 
her treasure on the low deal table so comfortable ° the nu ' 
working-party, drawing up her little chair to 
children already seated with their boxes in front 
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a very ^ood frame of mind in which to attack d.fficu y number 
one-how to hold the needle in the unaccustomed little fingers, 
and to put it in, and bring it out, at the particular spots desired. 
To help to teach this, a square of coarse canvas not too large, 
and neatly bound with ribbon, should be prepared, with a blunt 
wool needle and a bundle of pretty wools. “ This an empty 
garden,” says the mother, « shall we put shrubs round the edge? 
The child chooses some greens, and the mother shows her how 
to “ run ” One stitch at a time, in at one hole, out at t ic next, 
two or three rows all round the edge; next comes a line o, 
scarlet for geraniums, of blue for lobelias, and so on as fancy 
and experience dictate, till only a small space is left in the 
centre, which may be filled by a cottage “ run in browns over 
mother’s pencil lines, and the effort is complete ; of no paiticular 
after use, perhaps, except to be put away amongst treasures, but 
it will have served its purpose if it has taught the little worker 
what she needed to learn, and has given her couiage to turn 
eagerly to the carefully pricked felt work that is awaiting 
her. The little thimble may now be fitted on, and soon, to the 
first idea of running or darning will be added the first idea of 
stitching. The mother will carefully finish off, line, and bind the 
mats and kettle-holders, and then the small workwoman will 
have the bliss of making a “ real ” present. This brings us to 
tender ground, for what mother or aunt of girls does not possess 
a store of funny, shapeless, useless, but withal very precious little 
articles, veritable examples of “cobbling,” and generally pre- 
pared “all by myself” as a great surprise for the recipient, it 
certainly is a step gained that the independent attempt has been 
made, but progress will be retarded if praise be not discriminat- 
ing, and wise and gentle direction be not given, for edges must 
not go on being crooked, and work puckered, as a matter of 
course, indefinitely. Sometimes it is insisted upon that every 
stitch of a child’s work, and the fixing too, perhaps, should be 
done entirely by herself ; then often artistic grace and finish are 
lost, the whole standard of attainment is lowered, and the present 
is valueless. But if the mother does the parts really too difficult 
for the inexperienced little worker, it is easy for the child to 
point out her own share, and take only credit for that, and then 
seeing how necessary is the part she couldn’t manage, there will 
be an incentive to perseverance and further effort in conquering 
the difficulties that stand in the way of perfection. 
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Outline crewel stitch and chain stitch are Pa «u, i 
perhaps follow best on the felt work. At first Lid ’ ^ 
patterns will be chosen, that a result may be s’oon applet 
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mto a doll s bonnet for you.” “ Here is a piece of ribbon with 
a flower traced on it ; when you have worked it I will put a 
little tassel, at each end, and you will have a nice book-marker 
for father. It will be found an economical and satisfactory 
plan to buy undressed linen, Roman sheeting and serge, by the 
yard, and cut out tea-cloths, carving-cloths, d’oyleys, mats, 
cushions, book-covers, the size required, and then draw or 
transfer easy patterns or monograms that will not give more 
work than the child is likely to finish with pleasure, for it is 
fatal to the happy progress of nursery needlework to have to 
urge and worry unduly to get a piece of work done after the 
children arc tired of it. Sometimes truly heroic efforts are made 
by them to finish a tedious piece of work, a joy to the mother as 
marking a victory won ; but as a rule, the habit of perseverance 
is more likely to grow and flourish by the prompt and con- 
scientious finishing of smaller undertakings* The introduction 
to plain needlework and dressmaking can be very pleasantly 
effected by the help of the dolls ; the motherly instinct so 
strong in little girls, of providing what is necessary for the doll- 
children, as well as motherly pride in seeing them well dressed 
is a very attractive inducement to overcome the difficulties o 1 
hemming, sewing, felling, and the rest. “ Dolly certainly need 
r pinafore; shall we make one for her together? II* 
piece of soft striped or checked zephyi which will give 
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ncmmmg, sewing, ieiung, auu uic i^i. “ Dolly certainly trees 
a new pinafore ; shall we make one foi her together, 
piece of soft striped or checked zephyi which will give a guie 
as to where the stitches shall fall, is cut out an< ^ ^ ' , ... 
shoulder seams and curved arm-holes arc one y re 
grandmother, and then with some prospect of a P rc y , 
garment in the near future, the little mother soon 

mysteries of hemming, perhaps h ° next^vi , 1 ingly under 

of suitable trimming be at hand. 


* Towards Christmas it will be found a ^cj'be MrefoHy P«‘ » w *y as i( soon 

in which the various little presents being I P"P«*J ^ 'how many have you?” It 
as done. “ I have three presents m the ^ the baby -hoy will not 

creates such an enthusiasm for making an ^ „ he has been making for hi» 

be unrepresented, but proudly b rin £* j ron f or some time, with the remar , 
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t ike a “skirt,” with promised help for yoke and sleeves, and a 
set of pocket-handkerchiefs for dolly, as a pocket is being put 
in for her A golden opportunity for helping on the little one’s 
work will be found in the quarterly “sorting tune,” that is the 
custom in many families, when the needlewoman, nurse, and 
mother sit down determinedly before the new garments required 
for the coming season, the lengthenings and lettings-out ! It is 
such a happiness to little people to be associated in work with 
their elders, and to do things “just like mother,” that much 
sewing-labour may be made light by sparing a little time from 
the serious work in hand to guide and help the beginners. 
When the mother is writing for her patterns, imagine the 
pleasure of measuring dolly and writing for one for her too ; 
then of cutting out and arranging for machine ; imagine too 
the absorbed interested faces, as the important little folks learn 
the use of the iron in turning hems, pressing seams, how to 
measure hems and tucks with tape or card, and how to sew 
on buttons and hooks. 

The next step to dolls’ dressmaking follows naturally and 
easily, the helping in the Dorcas work that is carried on in the 
household ; warm list garments, simple frocks and pinafores 
will be found none too difficult, with a little oversight. Mean- 
while as the power to work grows, the feeling of responsibility 
and independence grows too, and the children will be proud to 
sew in their own tuckers, mend their own stockings, and to give 
real useful help when a new set of sheets or towels are being 
hemstitched and marked, for instance, or when the needlewoman 
is in the house. 

Besides all these habits of quick, attentive work — neatness, 
perseverance, thought for others, have been cultivated by the 
way, as well as taste for the beautiful and the suitable, also a 
feeling of family comradeship, all very necessary to the girl 
entering her teens, with increased bookwork and a wider circle. 
Although her leisure becomes scanty, she will not be likely to 
drop her needlework, because she really likes it, but she will 
seek and find opportunities both for practising what she already 
knows and for learning more. 


BOOKS. 

“ En hoexkens ende boexkens.” 

SUCCESSFUL PRIZE COMPETITION. 
By Miss Charlotte Reese. 


“A list of twelve French novels, excellent in style and 


pure in tone ” 


“ Catherine ou la Petite Vierge,” by Jules Sandean ti 

irv is the niece of a narlcV. r.-: ... , ' he heroine of this 

to hii 

peasant, who becomes deeply attached to' he^ran/who 'after " 


story is the niece of a parish priest or ,.,n„ • , 

Catherine has been brnncUv Lt 1 ^. Wh ?. ,S dcvoted to his flock. 

oung man, a 

ventures, marries her. Sandeau’s style is eleg^ori^d tempemf' 


II. 

“ Les Anc,ens , C ° UVentS de Paris >” b V Madame Charles Reybaud This 
volume contains three detached stories, of which the “ Cadet de Colom 
brieres » is the best. The events recorded in these stories take place about 
the time of the gieat Revolution, when the superstitions and prejudices of 
the ancienne noblesse have to give way before new ideas. Madame Reybaud. 
is a delightful writer, especially for the young, whose interest she keeps up to 
the last. She writes pure and elegant French. Other works of hers are : 
“ Les deux Marguerites,” “ Mise Brun,” “ L’Oncle Cesar,” “ Sans Dot.” 

III. 

“ Le Livre demon Ami,” by Anatole France. This volume consists of a 
number of detached pieces. The author has the faculty of hiding his art 
in a charmingly simple and graceful style, so natural that you think you 
might yourself write as he does. “ Le Livre de Susanne” and “Bogus et 
Jessie/’ both contained in “ Le Livre de Mon Ami,” are quite exquisite. 
Anatole France has also written “ Le Crime de Sylvestre,” “Bonard,” “Jo^ 
caste et le Chien Maigre,” and “ Balthazar.” 

IV. 

“ La Famille Alain,” by Alphonse Karr. This is a prettily told story. 
The scene is laid in a fishing village. Onesime, the hero, is the son of a 
fisherman, who is bringing up with his own children a little orphan girl, 
Pulcherie, and on the loves of these two the story turns. Alphonse Karr, 
as a novel writer, is distinguished by his appreciation of the picturesque 
and by a subtle irony, which adds much to the charm of his boo 's. e 
written “ Genevieve,” “ Voyage Autour de Mon Jardin, Une euie rop. 
tard.” 

“Sans Famille,” by Hector Mailt. This is the story of a Poor^ 
who believes himself an orphan until he has ™ order ’to secure 

finds that he is the son of a rich Irish lady. ! hooin tT that the 

for himself a large fortune, caused this boy to e ^ an ’ adventurous and 
younger brother, a delicate child, would no i» ^ Qf llSans Famille ,” is. 
eventful life, however, the elder biotl . books are fu n 0 f 

restored to his family and to wealth Hector ^ ^ 

interest and exciting incidents. «e . .. ( the mo dern school 

realistic writer than a poet ; he belongs e : entml y t » ne Bonne 

of French writers. He has also written La Petite Sceu , 

Affaire,” “ Le Mari de Charlotte. 


